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"Correct English," published continuously between 
1899 and 1950, was dedicated to the preservation of "proper" English 
usage. Josephine Turck Baker, editor and founder, understood that 
conventions of grammar arose from usage. It was her opinion that 
correctness was determined by clarity, not by the rules of Latin 
syntax. Thus, "correct" usage was defined as the careful selection of 
words that accurately communicated a thought or idea. Among the 
consequences of this instrumental view of language were (1) a 
preoccupation with vocabulary acquisition; (2) encouragement of 
students to "think first, then write" (an injunction central to the 
theory now known as Current-Traditional rhetoric); and (3) reduction 
of written composition to a purely mental exercise, with the 
teacher's role becoming one of exhortation in abstract principles. 
Baker was also convinced that literature should be taught only after 
students had mastered grammar and spelling, since literature was art, 
which she defined as the mastery of abstract rules. "Correct English" 
ceased publication when its editorial staff and writers became 
confident that universal literacy could be achieved through 
progressive educational policies and technology. The n-^tion of 
language as an instrument or "tool of communication ' I endured, 
eveii in university English departments. (AEW) 
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tiorupcjb English r^agazine and the "Science" cf Language Study 



Christopher Gould 



The first American literacy "crisis" coincided with the 
Industrial Revolution and a rapid expansion of technical 
education. Out of this "crisis" came a new type of magazine 
dedicated to the preservation of "proper" English usage. The 
most popular and enduring was Co rrect E rtq 1 ish > published 
continuously between 1899 and 1950, a period that saw two other 
literacy "crises" and a public debate about the "death" of 
English grammar at the hands of linguists and philologists. 
Because ui its wide popularity among educated r»on~special ists , 
Correct English provides a glimpse into how the middle-class 
public perceived and responded to these issues. Ihe magazine's 
3r,flufcnce can be assessed by tracifig two related themeE, 
conceptualizations of language and attitudes about science, 
thi ough its years of pub 1 icat icsn . 

Josephine Furck Baker, editor and founder of Correct 
Eriglisli, iir^derstood that conventions of grammar arise from usaqe. 
Unlike descriptive linguists, however, she held a rigidly 
normative view of usage. For Baker, correctness was not 
determined by the rules of Latin syntax or som^ arbitrary notion 
of "iogic," but rather by clarity. "The true function of 
language," Baker argued, "is to communicate thought. The 
function of grammar- is to indicate those forms of language by 
wliich thought is most clearly expressed." Thus, "correct" usage 
was riefinfed as the careful selection of words that accut ately 
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give utterance to a preexistent meaning or reality. Good usage 
pToviciect a perfect correspondence between a language of symbols 
and ai impersonal » objective, static reality. Baker explained 
this view in a dialogue between Mrs. A. and Mrs. fl.: 

Mrs. A. — But many persons have thoughts that they 
c annot express. 

Mrs. B. — That is not wholly true, although it is 
true that some persons can express their thoughts more 
clearly and forcibly than others; but this is tiecause 
they are masters of their tools, for words are but the 
tools that we employ to make known our thoughts . . . . 

Mrs, A. — Then . . . Ci3n other words, fir^t, the 
concept; then, its expression. 

Mrs. B. — That is true of all art. 
A chief theoretical ronseqitence of this instrumental view cf 
language was preoccupation with vocabulary acquisition. In 1901, 
for Bxampie, Professor F:ederick Bolton, of Iowa State 
University, disputed the prevailing belief that the vocabulary of 
She avei age adult was lestricted to three c*r four thousarul w n ds. 
Bolton supported his argument with findings from a study of the 
speech habits of a three-year-old boy. More interesting than trie 
f indings themselves, ho'.^ever , are the assumptions under which 
BoJtoTi rovicUicted hiis research, namely: 

in this list Cof words used by the three-year-old3 I 
have not irrciud^-d . . . any words . . . spoken in a 
purely imitative manner , . . , The child used jnany 
words imitativeiy which conveyed no correct idea . . . 
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ilandJ many words from rhymes^ etc.y which were never 
associated with the correct ideas or in many cases were 
absolutely meaningless. Ihese were excluded. 
Because utterances that were purely expressive, exploratory, ov 
playful were not "real** language, the business of education was 
to implant new data, thus enlarging the student's vocabulary. To 
Boiton, this was a socially progressive agenda: 

■fn this day of complex commercial, mechanical, and 
political and industrial surroundings, it would not be 
surp; ising if mechanics, workitig men, and uneducated 
tradesmen know and use many hundreds ^ possibly 
thousands, of terms that Shakespeare or Milton nevei 
heard - 

Bolton saw the influence of technology on language and education 
as democratizing: any laborer might become another Shakespeare or 
riiltnn, it only she could acquire a large enough vocabulary. 

A chief pedagogical consequence of an instrumental view of 
language was instruction that enjoined students to "thiiik first, 
then write" — an injunction central to the theory now known as 
Current- Iradi tional rhetoric. Composing was reduced to a puieiiy 
mental istic exercise, and the teacher's role became one of 
exhortation in abstract principles. Accordingly » a Mrs. Stacey 
Williams, describing "The Art of leaching attributed the "many 
failuress" o? education to "the fact that teaching remains on an 
imitative instead of a reasoning basisn . . . The duty of the 
teachei is to instruct the pupil in certaiti mental and physical 
lawr2 that govern all sound effort." Williams concluded that the 
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"science of mind" dictated a more efficient approach: 

Let the mind be a background on which the teacher may 
paint his meaning . - . . In this way the tendency to 
imitation is induced to a minimum^ your study becomes 
psychic, and . . . progre^^ must follow in the steps of 
menta 1 advancement . 
I wo key terms, scierice and ar^, appear strategically in 
these and other discussions of language and education in the 
early issues of Cprr ect^EncLl ish . The word sx:_ience was invoked 
frequently to lend authority to established beliefs. For 
example, when Williams railed for a return tn traditional, 
authoritarian schooling, she appealed to the "science of mind." 
likewise, wh«=>T: Baker compared writers and words to carpenters and 
tools, she cited The_Science of Thou^^ht as her supporting 
authority. Bolton, too, cited The Science of LaTK|uaqe for 
similar purposes. But, while these writers niay have invoked the 
word rathBT carelessly, they held a fairly corwentional 
nineteenth—century view of sciences rational s» empirical, 
pnsi t i vi st ic , mental ist ic. 

Cor 1 esporidingly , art was defined as the mastery of absti ac t 
rules — the result of conscious mental discipline. 1hus, when 
Haker explained why literature should be taught after students 
had mastered grammar and spelling, she reasoned: "Before one can 
attai)! to ari art, on-=» must first urtder stavid not only the i ules 
and principles of that art hut also their proper application." 

A feerond literacy "ci isis" developed in 1918, when the Army 
discovered that thirty percent of its recruits were unable to 
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read and understand English. Ihere was little response to this 
new "cr3sis" in Correct English. Instead, the most noticeable 
effect that World War I had on the magazine was Baker's adoption 
of pacifism. Along with it came a surprising reversal of opiriio!! 
about science and technology. In i9ai , Baker denounced science 
for keepivM:? "mankind imbedded in the deep strata of matei ial ism. " 
Science, she explained, "interprets Life as consciousness 
lesuitiTK} from organic functioning. Poetry inter -ets Life as 
consciousness producing the functioning." Baker embraced the 
he»lief "tabooed by the scientist . . . that consciousness 
controls the manifestation of life, and is not the result of the 
f urirtinning of life." This represents a sharp contradiction to 
the epistemoloqy of Current-Traditional rhetoric, which explains 
perception inRchanisticaUy s the mental faculties are shaped by 
the sensory data of experience; the mind cannot impose form on 
reality; the concrete is the basis of all knowledge. One might 
expect an altered conceptualization of language to c\rise from 
such a shift in epistemulngy . Hut there is no evidence of this 
in the I9ac>'s. 

TJier f» was renewed strife in the 1930's, when linguistic 
theories began to exert a greater influence in English education. 
Propcnients of these theories, mostly urnversity professors, 
described their methods of inquiry as scientific. Their 
adversai ies i esponded with strident attacks on the pr of esscM iate, 
whom they accused of cowardice, incolence, cynicism, and even 
iyrtor ance, as well as eggheadedness . Scien ce* however, remained 
a watchword in the debate, as prescr iptivists tried to contradict 
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their opponents' claims to scientific authority. 

In 1937 t:nrrect Eiiqlish published an essay in whicn an 
indignant WilB^^i Follett complained^ "Grammar^ instead of being 
revitaliT^ert as the indispensable science ot saying whet on^ 
wishes to say> is flung out," Speaking "In Defense of the 
Puvistsp" Dwight BoJLinger disputed the legitimacy of the 
philologists' appeals t "science": 

Ihe sciences that have made 'science' a name to 
conjure with are the practical sciences or those that 
give fail promise to becoming pi actical .... 
rPhi iologists J do not have and probauly never can 
attain any claim to the glory that surrounds the name 
of science-— technical science. 
Thus, srier^ce continued to be a privileged termp with bov^n 
Follett and Bolinger striving to deny their opponents the cachet 
of scieniitic methodology. Holinger spoke leverentially ot the 
"prestige" of science,, attained "through what it has done , not 
through what it knows." Not only, then, was knowledge defined 
empir iral (y ; pr agmatic knowledge was supposedly better . 

Throughout the 1930* ri, conceptualizations of language in 
Uorrec.t t:?tn JL i sh r emcir*ed instrumental. Following are some 
typical defining analogies: "thoughts worth thinking are worth 
adequate- r lathing. . . . When we build a house we require 
navls of various sizes — likewise when constructing a sentence we 
must 1 t to wor ds of vaiymcj lengths"; "correct English and a 

good vocabulary are to the conversationalist what brushes and 
paints are to the artiste" 
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In hay 19^a (ironically within days of liaker's death), 
f'>es7'lf?nt Roosevelt directed public attention to yet anothei 
lit«rany "crisis" by disclosing that ^^33,000 young men had failed 
to qualify for military < onscr i pt i 0!i because they could not pass 
a literacy test. In the first article to take note of this 
latest "rvisiB," I. rolnnrly, editor of Words magazine, open&d: 
"Vhat 20K of the entering class at Harvard must be taught the 
f nr^riamentals of reading is largely the result of the methods that 
psychologists, who tinker with education, have forced on the 
country." fJper if icall y , Holondy complained that the experts "ai e 
for teaching reading without teaching the meaning of individual 
wciiris." tlip* fact that ihei e were "16,000,000 illiterates whci 
cannot read beyond tCie fourth grade level" could be blamed on tlie 
fiubnc school system's neglect of leading compi ehension, 
upellinq, and grammar and its reluctance to rake students work. 
Any retoi n to "common sen&e" was impossible so long as 
educational psyrhnloqists were held in esteem. Colondy sniffed: 
"In the presence of statistics, reason, good sense, and 
everything else is of no avail." 

! ikf^ Hoi ton, Colondy w*5»s preoccupied with vocabulary 
acquisition, worrying that the freshmen he taught at Los Angeles 
r:ity (:oJle«;ie cJid r»ot have t\i& 110,000 word vocabulary attributed 
to fchfcm by p^sycho legists . Likewise, another writer reasoned that 
"Children must spell if they are to write. Writing is really 
writing thoughts, but thoughts are expressed in words. Those 
woi ds need to he spelled." Ihe same writer meticulously 
calcrulated the number of words in a typical child's vocabulary 
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and, hence y the number uf spelling words that she should be 
taitc|ht. Ihese writers wei e convinced that little could bf» 
accomplished be-fore children iiad mastered the "tools" of 
c.nmmunir at iort by memoTizing the meanings and spellings of wen c Is. 

Siich views did not go unchal lenged » however. The new editor 
of Correct Englitih published an article in which Irialter Gupst 
K«?llogg dismissed grammar instruction as "a thing of laws, rules, 
ni din&!5rr>B, bylaws and pxreptions; an iinsc i enti f ic , ilxoyicajy 
inflexible dictum which emphasizes the letter and not the 
spiiit," lh€=* I espur^se of Hdi ret t English to the thii d AmRviran 
literacy 'crisis" was, then, neither consistent nor decisiv . 

Dm my the late forties, Coi r ect Engl ish became a mviuthpiere 
tor the NCFE and other like-minded organizations- Articles 
explainnd £»nd def eroded piocfressive innovations in language- 
education, such as the "Experience Curriculum" or "Personal 
In nwih Model" of instruction, described tiy Pi of essor Aileen 
Kitrhin of Teachers College: "N^w appronchos to language learning 
ap"* teacli ng are developing out of modern linguistic science. 
- . A few teachers and students are discovering . . • CtheseJ 
?.cieniifjc af^proaches- " Kitchin coricludecl; "The primary funriion 
of larigtiage ir» not, as we have so often baen told, the expression 
of thought . " 

A5. Kitrhin's lemarks demonstrate, science remained a 
privileged term, although its invocation by progressive educators 
carried a ri^itain hubi i s ahnut the efficacy of eduratior^al 
technology. For example, one writer forecast the elimination of 
i€=^ading deficiencies thrcmgh sophisticated testing measures. He 
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cited ths case of one fourtGen-yBar-old non-raader: 

tl^he clinicians . . , used the clinic's many 
mactiiness the flashmeter, which measures fspeed of word 
1 ecoiynit ion; the inovie camera^ which records habits n i 
eye movement; the metronoscope, which prevents the eye 
f I om going back to reread a phrase or line. . . . 

Ihey went at this boy with microscopic patience 
until riis evfrfi y last difficulty was identified and 
rec:orded on a big folding chart. Ihen the clinicians 
Bt»t about lenio^'inq iiis dif f i rul t i esj, one by one, in 
th« sam^^ way a good surgeon sets about an intricate 
u|j€»f alien. 

It seems apprcipriate tliat t oixert bnyl i^ah should cease 
p^^blication only a few months later, its editorial staff and 
writerr^ runlident that unWersai liteiacy cnuJd t^e achieved 
through progressive educational pnliclfess and technology. This 
cnnf idf-.ni howevei , F»rndured expet tation?» tr^at came to haunt 
educators during two subserjuent literacy "crises" — one growing 
fiMt c»1 ilie launclnng of f;putnik, the othei brought on in the v#ake 
cif open-admissions policies begun in the I970's. Science has 
remained a privileged term in debates arising out of both these 
"crises." I =*nguage study— v hetoric /and c onipr»si t ion iu 
particular — is now eager to appropriate the cachet of scientific 
metrmdn lugy . Kuhn's The Rtructur e^pf f*c ient if ic Revolut ions has 
become an especially liot property, as writers search eagerly for 
evidence of a "paradigm sliift^' in English studieu. 

And, of course, "pop grammar" is again a growth industry. 
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with a flurry of maqazines, newsletters, and books devoted to 
"roriF*r,1:" Fngnsh usage, many of them authored or edited by 
self-fippointeei experts of the Josephine Turrk Baker mold. To 
most of 1fi€>&P pop grammay ians, science is a word that caviies 
neqative associations, especially when used In connection with 
rpseavrli in educatiion and 1.he» social sriencet:- !his has led some 
•=ic:holars to dismiss pop grammarians as anti-intellectual 
dfr^magoquf-B. Howevei , the pop gr ammar i c»nB ' prt^mise that langiagfe 

an instrument or "tool of communication" is still widely held, 
RVBn in university Fngili^h riepar tments. r:on5ider, for examplf;^, 
that perennial classic of freshman Fnglish, George (irwell's 
"Pnliiirr. and the hnglit^fi language": 

Mhat is above all needed is co let the mfaaning choose 
the wovd, and nnt the other way about. . . . Hiobabiy 
it is better to put off using words as long as possible 
and get one's meaning as clear as one can chr ougf i 
pictur<^s or sensations, 
Jotr^ephinf; lui CK Baker roulct Mot have put it hettei . 
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